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Wn. H. Fry's Quartet. 

At Dr. Guilmette’s concert in New York last 
week—the “ first Classical Chamber Concert in 
America” (!)—Mr. Fry appeared in the character 
of a violin Quartet writer. His Quartet No. 11 
was performed; and here is the way in which 
some of the critics talk about it. 

The Courier § Enquirer says: 

Mr. Fry is known to the public as the composer 
of some fine concert overtures (so-called) per- 
formed by Jullien’s orchestra, and of an opera, 
Leonora, performed several years ago with success 
in Philadelphia, some of the melodies of which 
have won enduring popularity, and are heard 
from such bands as Dodworth’s and the Seventh 
Regiment's. He has written much beside; and 
has published a Stabat Mater, in which there are 
passages the appropriate tenderness and poig- 
nancy of which have not been surpassed by the 
strains of any composer of this generation, except, 

erhaps, Schubert. The quartet in question is 

Ir. Fry's eleventh composition of that kind, and 
it awakens in us a strong desire to hear the ten 
which have preceded it. It would not be a just 
expression of Mr. Fry’s moral and mental 


idiosyncracy if it were not eccentric, and vigorous, | 


with a current of deep human tenderness; and 
it has all these characteristics. As to the eccen- 
tricity, we let that pass on a first hearing. We 
let it pass on the first hearing of a composition 
by Breernoven or Cuorin, why not as well in 
other cases. Eccentricity, when it has the power 
to justify itself, becomes originality. Of the four 
movements in Mr. Fry’s quartet, we prefer the 
Adagio, not merely because of its square melody, 
the leading idea of which is nobly pathetic, but 
because it is, or appeared to us, more clearly 
thought out and more highly finished, while at 
the same time it is less ambitious of novelty in 
mere treatment. Mr. Fry is too good a contra- 
puntist to require lessons at our hands; but we 
suggest to him that what is grammatical and well 
looking on paper may not be pleasing when put 
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into sound, that it is possible to make the inner 
parts of a quartet too elaborate as well as too 
difficult, and that it is best in writing melodic 
movements for the bass, (except when the theme 
itself is given to the violoncello) to let them, nev- 
ertheless, decidedly mark the fundamental har- 
mony of the passage. No elaboration or grace 
of movement can compensate for weakness in this 
regard. Mr. FRry’s composition abounds in 
thought and in learning, which are perhaps most 
apparent in the opening movement, an allegro 
agitato in C minor. The instruments seemed to 
us a little overburdened ; but that may have been 
our want of acquaintance with the work, or even 
of sufficient quickness of apprehension. The 
melodie ideas themselves were fine, original, and 
full of character, and the two subjects were well 
worked out. Instead of a Minuetto or a Scherzo, 
Mr. Fry wrote a fantastic movement in 2-4 time. 
This we think an error of judgment. 


rhythm of a movement in quick triple time; and 
this is best obtained in the old Minuetfo or in the 


We congratulate the composer on the impression 
which his quartet made on all who heard it ; and 
trust that other compositions may soon be pro- 
duced from the same gifted pen. 


Richard Willis writes, in his A/usical World:— | 


Fry isa bundle of genius and waywardness. 
Ile does not know, himself, whether he likes better 
to do the brilliant and clever thing, or the way- 
ward and eccentric thing. When he takes pen 
in hand, pen-musical or pen-literary, what seer 
can foretell where he is going to bring up ?—and 


how should any body know ?—he does not know | 


himself. For this reason, Fry is immensely ex- 
citing and interesting to everybody. If you get 
astride of his Pegasus with him, he may soar with 
you to the stars—or he may lodge you in a tur- 
nip-field: and one result is about as amusing and 
satisfactory to the mad rider as another. He 
likes, apparently, to upset his own conclusions, 
turn pathos into bathos, and—like Halleck’s mug 
sic-ceasing-when-it-rains-on-Scudder's-balcony, — 


perch a mocking rooster upon the steeple-point 


of a fine lyric. 

Here is a quartet, for instance, which, from all 
accounts (for we were most reluctantly called out 
the concert-room before we 
this poiit in the programme and had to hear with 
other, but judicious, ears) has a first movement 


which is a veritable nest of snakes—the instru- | 


ments coiling and squirming and intertwining in 
the most labyrinthian confusion: and yet a sue- 
ceeding, slow movement, which is a square, con- 
secutive, beautiful piece of writing, as though a 
man had come to his senses from previous cham- 
pagne, and now were talking coherent and 
charming sense to you. 

Long live Fry!—He is full of “ youth and 


juice”—enthusiasm for Art and glorious charity 


and kindness for all artists—with a fire in his 
brain, (though smoke sometimes envelope it,) 


| which makes him luminous when it does clearly 


break forth, and stamps him as a man of genius. 
bh er ee even 

The father of Fanny Ellsler was for many years 
copyist to Prince Esterhazy, for whom he copied most 
of the works of Haydn. 
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In a com- | 
position consisting of four parts, two of which are | 
sure to be in quadruple time, the ear craves the | 


| in Rossini’s operas ? 


Scherzo with which BeeTHovEN replaced it. | . ; eye : 
? re h I ' in the bounds of probability that a bass singer 


| cates, of French extraction. 





had reached | 





any Piterature. 
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Sketch of the Life of Lablache. 


From the London Musical World. 


Lamentation for the loss of a great artist is too 
frequently accompanied with regret that his place 
may never be supplied. Within our own recol- 
lection how many actors and singers have quitted 
the scene without the remotest chance of leaving 
a successor behind them! Time was, when on 
the lyric and dramatic stage the disappearance 
of one star was followed invariably by the advent 
of another. The chronicles of the Italian Opera 
and our own theatres will show this. The line 
of eminent tragedians was kept up in one un- 
broken series from Betterton to Macready. The 
list of renowned singers at the Italian Opera, 
from Pacchierotti and Banti, down to Mario and 
Grisi, indicates no interruption. But here it 
would seem to come toa full stop. What tenor 
or soprano at present on the lyric stage is likely 
to fill the seat oceupied by Mario or Grisi? Have 
we any barytone lett worthy to supply ‘Tambur- 
ini’s place? Is not Alboni the last of the great 
race of contraltos who figured so conspicuously 
Above all, does it lie with- 


like Lablache will in our time adorn the boards 
of the Italian stage? Everybody will answer 
these interrogatories without hesitation in the ne- 
gative, and will deplore with us the lamentable 
and unaccountable deterioration of the modern 
stage. 

Louis Lablache was born at Naples on the 6th 
of December, 1794. He was, as his name indi- 
His tather, Nicolas 
Lablache, had been a merchant at Marseilles, 
but removed to Naples in 1791. He was one of 
the victims of the persecutions exercised against 
the French by the Italians in 1799. Afterwards, 
when the Neapolitan kingdom was subjected to 
French domination, Napoleon, whose policy in- 
clined him to conciliate all parties, to make atone- 
ment for the ill-treatment offered to his family, 
had the young Lablache placed as a pupil in the 
Conservatoire of La Pieta dei Turchini, at Naples. 
He was twelve years old when he was admitted. 
He commenced studying, at the same time singing 
and playing on several instruments, but appear- 
ed to have little taste or inclination for music. 
He was negligent in his practice, and was not 
cited among his companions for the regularity of 
hisconduct. An unforeseen occurrence took place 
a few years after he entered the Academy, which 
revealed the natural bent of his mind, concealed 
up to that time. One of his comrades, on a cer- 
tain occasion, was engaged to play the contra- 
basso at a concert. He fell ill three days before 
the performance, and a substitute had to be 
sought. Lablache had never played the contra- 
basso; he nevertheless offered to supply the place 
of his sick companion, and three days’ practice 
sufficed to enable him to undertake his part. 
His success did not increase his inclination to be- 
come an instrumental performer. He felt that 
his vocation was the stage. Five times he fled 
from the Conservatoire to seek an engagement at 
the minor theatres of the capital. It was during 
these escapades of the young Lablache, if not in 
consequence of them, that a royal ordinance was 
issued, interdicting managers of theatres from 
engaging a pupil of the Conservatoire without 
special authority, under penalty of a fine of two 
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thousand ducats, and the closing of the theatre 
for fifteen days. 

Having at length terminated his studies at the 
Conservatoire, and being free to follow the bent 
of his own mind without fear of superiors or roy- 
al denouncements, Lablache accepted an engage- 
ment, in 1812, at the San Carlino, one of the 
minor theatres of Naples, as buffo Napolitano—a 
specimen of which character was presented for the 
first time, a few weeks since, at the St. James's 
Theatre, in the person of Signor Carrione. La- 
blache was only in his eighteenth year, when he 
entered upon his first engagement at a theatre. 
Soon afterwards, however, he married a daughter 
of Sig. Pinotti, an Italian actor of great reputa- 
tion in his own country. The following year he 
went to Messina, and appeared again as buffo 
Napolitano. But this line of characters he was 
not long destined to fill. While at Messina he 
received an offer to sing at Palermo as primo 
basso cantante, with which he at once closed, and 
made his dé}ut in an opera by Pavesi, Ser Mare 
Antonio. His success was so decided as to induce 
him to remain at Palermo for five years. Al- 
though removed far from the centre of Italy, 
Lablache was not unknown. Insensibly his_ re- 
putation extended, and the administration of the 
theatre of La Scala, at Milan, engaged him in 
1817. He made his appearance as Dandini in 
Rossini’s Cenerentola, written a short time previ- 
ously for De Begnis, and was received with the 
utmost transports. Soon afterwards Mercadante 
wrote Elisa é Claudio for him. The renown of 
the young artist now in reality spread throughout 
all Italy. From Milan he proceeded to Turin, 
where he performed Alberto in Paer’s Agnese 
with great success. He also appeared in his fa- 
vorite parts in other cities of less note, and in 
1822 returned to Milan. Thence he proceeded 
to Venice, where he remained some time, and in 
1824 accepted an engagement at Vienna. Here 
he eclipsed all his compatriots, and the public 
journals were never tired eulogising the grand- 
eur and quality of his voice, his profound intelli- 
ence, and the truthfulness of his acting. The 
ane varried their admiration so far as to 
have a medal struck in his honor. 

After the Congress of Laybach, Lablache ob- 
tained at Vienna an audience of Ferdinand the 
First, King of Naples, who received him with in- 
finite kindness, appointed him singer to his chap- 
el, and gave him an engagement for the grand 
theatre San Carlo. After an absence of twelve 
years Lablache returned to Naples, a different 
person altogether in regard to accomplishments 
and acquirements from the youth who hurried 
away from his native city to Messina to accept an 
engagement as buffo Napolitano. He was now the 
accomplished singer, the finished actor; and all 
first-rate parts, whether bass or barytone, were 
his by right. He made his first appearance at 
the San Carlo as Assur in Rossini’s Semiramide, 
in which, although the music was composed for 
Filippo Galli, a singer remarkable for the flexibili- 
ty of his voice, he produced a deep impression. 
He stayed two years at the great opera-house of 
Naples, and was not only increasing his fame, 
but making rapid strides in his art. He next ap- 
— at Parma, in an early opera called Zaira, 

vy Bellini, whose star was just beginning to glim- 
mer on the musical horizon. 

In the year 1830 Lablache first appeared at 
Paris, and created a powerful impression. His 
talent at once conciliated all grades and all tastes 
of the musical cognoscenti—more especially as it 
had not passed the ordeal of a London examina- 
tion. Certainly an artist like Lablache had not 
hitherto adorned the brilliant stage of the Itali- 
ens. The critics were divided as to the superi- 
ority of his comic and tragie powers, but there 
was no second opinion about the beauty, grand- 
eur and majesty of his voice, his admirable sing- 
ing, his musical instinct, and his noble and 
striking appearance. The first comic parts in 
which he performed at Paris were Geronimo in 
Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, the Podestd in 
Rossini’s Gazza Ladra, Dandini and the Baron 
in Cenerentola, and the old managerin La Prova 
dun Opera Seria. His serious characters were 
Henry the Eighth in Anna Bolena, and Oroveso 








in Norma. His success could not fail to cross the 
Channel, and a London engagement being offer- 
ed to him, we find him making his entrée at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, on the 13th of May, in the 
same year (1830), as Geronimo in the Matri- 
monio Segreto— the first of the “glorious quartet” 
who appeared in this country, Rubini coming to 
London in 1831, Tamburini in 1832, and Grisi 
in 1833. He returned to London the two follow- 
ing seasons, adding each year new characters to 
his répertoire, but for some cause unknown, or 
unexplained, most probably prevented by his 
engagements in Italy, he did not appear at the 
King’s Theatre in 1833. In the season of 1834, 
Lablache, Grisi, Rubini, and Tamburini, united 
their talents for the first time, if we mistake not, 
in La Gazza Ladra, which was the favorite 
opera of that and the two subsequent years. In 
1833, he returned to Naples, and in the autumn, 
appeared for the first time as Dulcamara, in Don- 
izetti’s L’Elisir d’ Amore, written especially for 
him, with prodigious success. He returned to 
Paris in 1834, and thence to London in the same 
year, trom which time up to the disastrous clos- 
ing of Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1852 he was one 
of the greatest ornaments and staunchest sup- 
porters of the opera in the Haymarket. For 
many years Lablache’s time was fully occupied 
between the London and Parisian operas and his 
engagements at the Festival Concerts in’ the 
srovinces. In the season 1850, he succeeded 
Tamburini in the direction of the Imperial Thea- 
tre at St. Petersburg, and remained at the head 
of the administration for five years. It would 
have been well, however, for the art if neither 
Tamburini nor Lablache had ever been tempted 
to the city of snows. It is nearly certain that the 
former lost his voice there, and the death of the 
latter was in all probability accelerated by the 
rigour of the climate. 

In 1854, Her Majesty’s Theatre still continu- 
ing closed, Lablache made his first appearance 
at the Royal Italian Opera, on the 9th of May, 
in his famous part of Doctor Bartolo in J! Bar- 
biere, Mario being the Count, Ronconi the bar- 
ber, and Mad. Bosio making her first appearance 
as Rosina. 

For two seasons, Lablache did eminent service 
to the cause of the Royal Italian Opera, during 
which time he played the round of nearly all his 
great parts, and appeared in one new character, 
the Tartar Corporal, Gritzenko,in Meyerbeer's 
L’Etoile du Nord, the music of which was alter- 
ed, and the recitatives written for him. Perhaps 
the most interesting event in the history of his 
‘areer at the Royal Italian Opera was resuming 
the character of Don Pasquale, in Donizetti’s 
popular opera of that name, with Grisi, Mario, 
and Tamburini, the original cast, as it was first 
represented in Paris, in 1843. This was perform- 
ed on Thursday, June the 28th. Although 
anncunced in the prospectus, he was unable the 
following year, from ill-health, to join the Royal 
Italian Opera troupe, when the disastrous burn- 
ing of Covent Garden Theatre drove them to the 
smaller house in the Strand. Lablache’s final 
appearance on the Italian stage took place on 
Thursday, August 9th, in L’Etoile du Nord, the 
last night of the season of the Royal Italian 
Opera. 


Lablache was one of the greatest ornaments of 


the Italian Opera in this or any other age. His 
voice was perhaps the grandest and most power- 
ful ever heard. In depth and extent it certainly 
has been surpassed; but for volume and quality 
combined has never been approached. Such an 
organ, indeed, was as effective and capable as 
twenty singers ina chorus. Who does not re- 
member how it pealed in the finales and concert- 
ed pieces like thunder in the tempest? No 
strength of band and choir was able to drown the 
echoes of those tremendous tones. The quality 
was no less admirable than the power was stu- 
pendous. Open, clear, and produced directly 
trom the chest, without, we may say, one head 
note, Lablache’s voice differed essentially from 
all the basses we ever heard. His was, in fact, 
a purely natural voice, and did not seem to include 
one made note. Hence it retained nearly all its 
force and fulness to the last; and at sixty years 











of age Lablache, in many respects, sang as pow- 
erfully as in his best days. Flexibility and 
facility in the voice have never yet been united 
with volume and weight, and Lablache consti- 
tuted no exception to this rule. How he sang 
the music of Assur (Semiramide), or even Figaro 
(Barbiere), we cannot say, never having heard 
him in any one of the parts. We can only sup- 
pose his amazing rapidity and distinctness in 
enunciating the words made amends for his defi- 
ciency in execution. Kapid articulation was one 
of the special merits of his comic singing. The 
celerity, ease, and distinctness with which he ut- 
tured a quantity of syllables in a breath was tru- 
ly amazing. For this reason, if for no other, his 
“Largo al factotum,” which we once heard him 
sing at a concert, was incomparable. On the 
other hand, to slow and grave passages, the 
grandeur, breadth, and majesty of his voice gave 
immense effect. As an instance, we may cite the 
exquisite phrase, “Nella bionda,” in Leporello’s 
song, “Madamina,” in Don Giovanni; the grand 
air, “La Vendetta,” from the Nozze di Figaro ; 
the Grand Prayer in Mos? in Egitto; the song 
previous to shooting the arrow in Guillaume Tell; 
and sundry passages in Purifani, all familiar to 
the modern frequenter of the opera. In pure 
abstract singing, both from his voice and a judg- 
ment that never led him into extravagance, La- 
blache had no equal as a bass singer. His style 
and method were founded on the best models, 
and his own admirable instincts supplied all else 
that was required. Lablache possessed one ad- 
vantage which few singers can boast of. He was 
a good musician. It is strange how many of the 
most renowned Italian vocalists were, and are, 
utterly deficient in musical education. When 
we hear and see such artists as Catalani, Pasta, 
Grisi, Rubini, Donzelli, Tamburini, Mario, and 
others, almost incapable of distinguishing one 
chord from another, we are compelled to believe 
that musical instruction beyond the art of vocal- 
ization is not necessary to become a great singer. 
Lablache, however, was an honorable exception. 
He was in reality a good musician, which was en- 
tirely owing to his having undergone his earliest 
course of education as an instrumental per- 
former. (Conclusion next week.) 


—- > 


Opera in Havana. — 

A correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune 
(Feb. 2.) writes : 

Mme. Gazzaniga had her benefit last Saturday 

night, which far surpassed anything of the kind in 
enthusiasm that I ever saw in Havana. The theatre 
was so full that the authorities forbade the further 
sale of tickets. Her appearance on the stage was 
the signal for immense cheering, and the presenta- 
tion of a gold cup with hundreds of bouquets, pigeons, 
doves, canaries, &c. During the whole opera, par- 
ticularly in Gran Dio! morir si jovene! she was pe- 
culiarly happy. Some barbarian, however, threw 
her a garlic crown. Great efforts were made to as- 
certain the author of the insult, but in vain. After 
the opera was over, the stage was illuminated, and 
she was crowned amidst a shower of fire-works. The 
presents she received and the tickets sold netted the 
handsome sum of $6.000. In addition to all this she 
was conveyed to her hotel in the private carriage of 
one of our titled families, and serenaded by the ar- 
tillery band, the whole winding up with a grand 
supper. 
Mme. Frezzolini’s benefit comes off next Wednes- 
day, and promises to be almost as enthusiastic a 
demonstration as Mme. Gazzaniga’s. Each prima 
donna is defended by a tri-weekly sheet dedicated to 
the exclusive task of praising the one and criticising 
the other. As the articles are spicy, and accompa- 
nied with good caricatures, these papers sell well, 
and the excitement is kept up. The consequence is 
that these rival parties lose sight of the merit of the 
different operas in the eagerness to applaud or cen- 
sure one or the other of the two “donnas.” In the 
meantime, Max Maretzek laughs in his sleeve at this 
folly, and fills his pockets. 


The Herald’s correspondent (Feb. 22) writes: 

Max Maretzek concluded his engagement with the 
Havana opera public last night with a most brilliant 
display of operatic talent to a full house. Brignoli 
surpassed himself; Amodio was often called out by 
plaudits long and earnest; Signora Frezzolini was 
enthusiastically cheered, and our own Miss Phillipps 
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was grected to the very echo of the dome. Half of 
the engagement for the last abous was remitted in 
favor of the opera troupe by the public and govern- 
ment, fur reason of the affliction of Gazzaniga in the 
loss of her husband, the Marquis of Malaspina, which 
put out the light of that brilliant star of the operatic 
drama. Max Maretzek has the title from the Havana 
public of Le Grand Empresario, and he goes from us 
flush in cash and our best God speed for his future 
success. ‘The company leave for Charleston, per 
| steamer Isabel, on the 25th, and will play a short 
engagement in that city. 





._— > - 


Musica Lreeistation.—The Maine Legislature 
has instituted the novel and very pleasant feature of 
morning concerts in Legislative sessions. The Ken- 
nebec Journal says: 

The veteran Messenger of the House, Mr. 
Thomas of Newburgh, has a taste for music, and he 
has discovered an unusual amount and variety of 
musical talent among the members. ‘This united 
talent has been brought out in a series of impromptu 
morning concerts before the hour of calling the 
House to order, until, at length, morning singing 
has become a regular institution in the Representa- 
tives’ Hall, for the fifteen minutes before the Speaker 
takes his seat. At times the spirit of harmony be- 
comes pervading, when the singing is specially mark- 
ed by simple melody, and grave Senators and mem- 
bers of the House in large numbers gather round 
the centre of the Hall and join the singing of familiar 
tunes in true Congregational style, and the music 
rises and floats and echoes through the Hall with 
fine effect. It partakes, at times, of a truly devo- 
tional character, and is regarded as a most accepta- 
ble exercise to all in attendance at the State House 
during the session, and highly satisfactory to stran- 
gers who happen to be present. 


— 4 > ——- 
From my Diary, No. 26. 

Marcu 2.—Mr. Ullman announces an increase of 
prices on account of the great cost in putting the 
“ Huguenots” upon the stage, which will be some 
$10,000. True, he has no assistance from govern- 
ment, and must depend upon filling the three or four 
thousand seats, which the New York Academy is 
said to hold. 

At the Grand Opera in Paris, where the prices 
were, in 1854, $2 25 to the first boxes, and $1. for 
parterre, and where $200,000 per annum must be 
taken at the door, in addition to governmental aid 
to meet the annual receipts, the “ Prophet” was put 
upon the stage at an expense of $18,000. The 
house holds at highest prices, $2,335. 

At Berlin, where the aid of government is some 
$250 to $300 to each performance, and where the 
house, at highest prices, can hold but $1,350, we 
find the following in a list of operas put upon the 
stage : 


RNS ic cen a a ivan uneaalate aie rman $12,500 
MUON 6.55 ainsi ga ata Gig iae whee gO RIS TRE 12,500 
BODO cass sitncxr sient nese onee secaeees 13.675 
RIOTING TOR NOEN 6 6:6 0:65:00 nine eee cere eeimaces 14,250 
Camp of Silesia, ........ Rexied Cen ete ea 19,950 


If the “ Huguenots”’ in New York draw full houses, 
I should think, considering the comparatively small 
number of persons who are in Mr. Ullman’s employ- 
ment, that it might pay ! 


Musical Correspondence. 





Frorence, Jan. 19.—The largest theatre in 
Florence is the Teatro Ferdinando, or Paliano, 
as it is commonly called. The building itself oc- 
cupies a square plot of ground in one of the prin- 
cipal streets, and is entirely used for the purposes 
of the theatre, with the exception of a few stores 
and offices on the ground floor. 

The prices of admission are one liro (twenty 
cents) to the parquette, ten soldi (about seven 
cents) to the gallery, and the remainder of the 
house is portioned off into private boxes, one 











hundred and eighty-eight in number, including 
the two upper rows which constitute the gallery. 
The price of admission to subscribers by the sea- 
son, to the parquette, is very much lower, and, 
attracted by the cheapness of the article, I en- 
tered my name among the list of Signori Abuo- 
nati, as the subscribers are called, and for a sum 
equal to one dollar and sixty cents, I am entitled 
to an admission to the twenty-four performances, 
and to the masked ball at the close of the season. 
This theatre is far more aristocratic than the de- 
lighttully shabby little Goldoni Theatre, where 
you can eat roast chestnuts during the cadenza 
of the prima donna, without feeling that you are 
a loafer—a luxurious freedom, I assure you. 
Here, in the parquette, the respectable middling 
The seats 
are comfortable and handsomely cushioned, and 
the performances the best that are given in Flor- 
One might naturally suppose that when 


classes of Florence are to be seen. 


ence. 


the article is given at such a price it would be of 
g ] 


an inferior quality. But this is not the case. 
The operas are given here in a style I have nevy- 
er seen surpassed, and with much more complete- 
ness than in the more famed theatre of the Per- 
gola, of which I shall hereafter have occasion to 
speak. 

The performances at the Goldoni take place 
four times in the week, on the nights of Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Friday and Sunday, the latter being 
the great gala night when the building is crowd- 
ed an hour before the commencement of the per- 
formance. The Carnival season of 1857-8 opened 
on Tuesday, the 26th of November, with Elisa 
Velasco, a superb opera by Pacini, and one that 
for a time made me stagger in my Verdi faith. 

This Elisa Velasco was first produced at Ven- 
ice in 1845, under the title of Lorenzo Medici. 
It is so fresh, so original, and combines musical 
science so well with ear-haunting and simple 
melody, that it appears to me astonishing that it 
has not obtained a reputation out of Italy. Even 
here it does not seem to be fully appreciated, for 
it is only performed during the present Carnival 
at Pisa and Florence, while Trovatore and Trav- 
iata occupy each over a dozen of the Italian 
lyric stages. The story turns on paternal love, 
but is so confused and poorly worked out, that I 
can give you no idea of it, except to observe 
that it affords some fine dramatic situations. The 
opera opens with a delicious prelude rather than 
overture, followed by a brilliant yet simple cho- 
rus to the accompaniment o! a band behind the 
scenes. The principal feature of the first act 
is a duo for tenor and baritone, which is so differ- 
ent in style, and so superior to the duos in ordi- 
nary Italian operas, that of itself, it ought to 
stamp the composer as a musician of the very 
highest order of merit. In the second act the 
soprano appears, opening with a grand scenaand 
aria, followed by a duo by soprano and baritone. 
A concerted piece in the style of the favorite 
quintet in Lucia, only vastly superior to this mas- 
The third 
act commences with a striking air for tenor: Del 


ter-piece of Donizetti, closes the act. 


lungo fingere, and then follows the grand feature 
of the opera, the prison scene, where is music 
Of 
course no idea of it can be given in words, but I 
can picture to you the scene and the emotions de- 
lineated, and your imagination must fill up the 


rest. 
Imagine, then, the interior of a Moorish prison, 


that once heard can never be forgotten. 





sustained by massive columns and heavy Moris- 
can arches, and illuminated by a lamp depending 
from the ceiling. The walls are partially cov- 
ered with mosaic work, while in other portions 
prisoners have scrawled their names. The scene 
is at first deserted, but soon enter a company of 
men, with chains on their hands, who have been 
imprisoned with Ferdinand Velasco (the baritone 
of the opera), for supporting the claims of their 
rightful prince, Alfonso, against the usurper, who 
now occupies his throne. After a short prelude 
by the orchestra, the bassi sing in unison to a 
slow minor movement, the tenors responding : 

Perche si lenti passano 

Gli istanti del dolore! 

Quella che sempre celere 

Fredda a’mortali il core, 

La morte inesorabile, 

Tarda per noi si fa. 

After repeating this solemn strain, they turn to 
the walls, and write their own names under those 
of former prisoners, and then returning, burst 
forth into a loyal strain in honor of their prince, 
and invoke the Lord to defend their cause. 
Ferdinand now appears, and then follows some 
grand music for baritone and chorus, which is, in 
my opinion, only excelled in Italian opera by 
the wonderful chorus writing in Guillaume Tell. 
Elisa Velasco now enters to take a sad farewell 
of her father; she beseeches his blessing : 

Bless, oh! father, bless thy orphan child, 
In this sad hour of grief and woe, 
And thy last, dying accents, will infuse 
New courage in my heart. 

Then, martyred parent, 
Then in my breast will ever live thy honor. 

And then a hush comes over the audience, aud 
to the obligato accompaniment of the violoncello, 
Ferdinand blesses his child : 

Protect, oh! God, ‘this orphan, that in thy hands I 
now confide ; 
Through the troubled sea of life, guide her, O Lord 
Most High! 
Bless her, thou Father of orphans. 
And the chorus respond : 


Oh God, who art of orphans the Father and Eternal 
Comfort, 
Into Thy hands alone our children we confide ; 
Bless them, thou Father of orphans. 
This scene is unparalleled. Again, the aria of 
Ferdinand bears a resemblance to the blessing of 
Albert by William Tell, before he lets fly the 
doubtful shaft. In these instances both Pacini 
and Rossini have made use of the violoncello, 
than which no instrument in the entire orchestra 
can, under the hands of a skilled and expressive 
player, emit more sweetly melancholy sounds. 
The last act of Elisa Velasco contains a grand 
scena for soprano, a “ tremendous” trio finale for 
soprano, bass and tenor. The opera has been 
excellently performed in Florence. ‘Che prima 
donna Torro.int is a polished and elegant 
singer, not without expression. The baritone 
Cresctr is superior to Corsi of the Jtaliens, at 
Paris, who is superior to our old friend Amodio, 
though they all three possess a peculiar richness 
of voice, which forms a striking resemblance be- 
tween them. The palm must, however, be given 
to Cresci; his rendition of the benediction scene 
was wonderful. The only baritone we have had 
in America to come any where near this Cresci 
was Badiali. Then in the tenor LimBErTI there 
is another wonderful artist, with an immensely 
high tenore robusto voice, and a fervidness of style 
and intensity of expression that makes him a sing- 
er of the first rank, and deserving a more ex- 
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tended fame than that lazy and much overrated 
individual, Mario. The chorus is numerous, and 
every member of it acts, as well as sings. In the 
prison scene, there were thirty male choristers— 
and thirty well-trained male voices are capable 
of producing thrilling effects. 

But Elisa Velasco has been withdrawn to make 
room for J Lombardi, and Pacini is forced to yield 
before Verdi. It must be said the latter shines 
but poorly in comparison, for this Lombardi is 
most decidedly what I should call a brown sugar 
opera :—that is, there is a constant striving after 
effect, and a vehemence of noise, and a repeated 
bolstering up of puny melodies by resorting to 
effects of brass, of bands behind the scenes, that 
have a corresponding effect on the ear to that of 
very sweet, brown, second quality sugar on the 
palate. It is in only one or two instances in this 
opera that Verdi comes up to white sugar mark, 
and then we will give to him the credit of pro- 
ducing the most refined kind of musical white su- 
gar, that contrasts vividly with the surrounding 
brown. One of these instances is the trio at the 
close of the third act, with the solo violin accom- 
paniment and prelude. The story of the Lom- 
bardi is a fine one, and there are many opportu- 
nities for grandiose effects that one would suppose 
Verdi would have improved. What could be a 
finer subject than the arrival of the Crusaders 
before the walls of Jerusalem, and their cry of 
religious triumph as they beheld the sacred city ! 
But here Verdi only gives as common-place a 
little chorus as can possibly be found in any of 
his works. It seems to me the man must have 
been asleep half the time when he composed the 
Lombardi ; during the waking moments, he pro- 
duced the grand trio, the opening baritone air, 
the tenor air, and the tenor and soprano duo of 
the second act, and the “ vision scene” and_pol- 
acea of the last. All the rest of the time he was 
fast asleep, and snoring so hard that he did not 
know how blatant yet insignificant was the music 
he was writing. In one scene he attempts to de- 
pict a battle between the Christians and Saracens, 
working in snatches of the different war-songs of 
each; but when we consider this attempt in com- 
parison with the effects which Meyerbeer has 
produced in corresponding situations in his Hu- 
guenots and in the Etoile du Nord, poor Verdi 
appears small, nay, minute and microscopic. 
However, as J Lombardi has already been pro- 
duced in the United States by Maretzek, and 
may be familiar to many of your readers, I will 
waste no more time on it. Let me, however, say 
that ErisA Kennet, a young English woman, 
with a rich, thrilling voice and an impassioned 
method, has appeared as Giselda in J Lombardi, 
with decided and deserved success. She is a 
first class prima donna. 

The Ferdinando Theatre on the whole may 
vie with almost any on the continent. The build- 
ing is large and comfortable, the walls hand- 
somely frescoed, and containing portraits of all 
the modern great composers, poets and dramatists 
of Italy, while the prices of admission are so Jow 
that it is emphatically a “ people’s theatre.” 
TROVATOR. 


New Yor«, Marcn 1.—For several weeks 
there has been such a lull in our musical atmos- 
phere, that I have not thought it worth while to 
give you intelligence which could only be nega- 
tive. It would hardly have interested you or 














your readers, to hear what concerts had not tak- 
en place; that the opera had not returned, etc. 
But Dame Music was only taking a nap, it seems, 
and awoke last week to renewed and increased 
activity. From Monday to Saturday, every day 
brought some musical attraction. Monday night 
the opera re-opened with Puritani; Tuesday 
morning there was /’/taliana in Algieri, and for 
the evening, ErsreLp’s concert. Wednesday, 
Don Giovanni was given; Thursday, Dr. GuiL- 
METTE'S concert, (which, besides being “ the first 
classical concert in America,” was pronounced by 
the profound critic of the New York Times, to 
have been “the most interesting of the season”) ; 
Friday, Robert, and Saturday morning, MAson’s 
Matinée. 

From this galaxy, I will select such stars as 
are worthy of particular notice, and begin with 
E1srELp’s Soirée. The programme promised us 
quartets of Onslow and Beethoven, an Andante 
and Rondo Gioioso, by Mendelssohn, and a couple 
of vocal pieces to be sung by Mrs. ANNA Wark- 
REN, a debutante in the New York music world 
—under that name at least. Of this last feature, 
as usual, the least said the better. . Mrs. Warren 
has a very fine mezzo-soprano voice, but, in spite 
of having studied in Italy, not the slightest idea 
of managing it. Her instruction is very uncer- 
tain, and her notes waver most painfully. Be- 
sides this, there was a certain want of refinement 
in her singing, which made the morceaux, which 
she had chosen, a canzonetta, by Donizetti, and 
a very insignificant German song by Truber, ap- 
pear still more commonplace than they really 
were. Again, to quote the above mentioned 
critic of the Times, with a slight alteration: “ Mr, 
Kisfeld is always very (un) fortunate in the vo- 
cal contributions to his concerts.” 

Mr. HorrMany, in the piano part of Mendels- 
sohn’s composition, played with his usual excel- 
lence, which places him, in my opinion, first in 
the ranks of our resident pianists. The style of 
the piece, however, (which was not in Mendels- 
sohn’s happiest vein) was not calculated to bring 
out his more characteristic powers. He lacked 
the fire and spirit which distinguishes his render- 
ing of Chopin, for instance. He was deservedly 
encored, and played a little composition of his 
own, of less value than others which I have 
heard from him. Of the two Quartets, that of 
Onslow (op. 4, No. 1), hardly bears mention be- 
side the other. The Andante and the Minuet, 
were the most attractive movements. The whole, 
however, was so well rendered, that, as the first 
piece of the programme, and with three other 
numbers between it and its nobler relative, it 
proved quite satisfactory. The quartet of Beet- 
hoven was indisputably the queen of the evening. 
It was the lovely No. 5, of the op. 18 set, in 
which Mozart-like freshness and simplicity are 
already so intermingled with the master’s won- 
drous depth and wealth of harmony, as to form 
the most exquisite whole. 
pass for Mozart's, with its quaint melody in 
triple time, so charmingly worked up. In the 
minuet, the beautiful transitions and changes al- 
ready speak of a higher spirit, which in the An- 
dante, with its heavenly melody, its wondrous 
harmonies, and its loveliest of all variations, gains 
the mastery completely. The Finale is the least 
attractive of the four parts, but we need some- 
thing to bring us to earth again after the celes- 
tial strains of the Andante. 


The Allegro might | 


Mason’s Matinée was, in point of programme, 
superior to Eisfeld’s concert; but, although the 
players in the former manifest great improve- 
ment every time, they need considerable practice 
yet before they can equal the other quartet. 
They gave us, this time, only three pieces, but 
these were all of sterling value. A charming 
quartet by Haydn, in B flat, which we heard last 
winter, I think, from the Eisfeld party; Beet- 
hoven’s D major Trio; and a novelty (for this coun- 
try) in the shape of Mendelssohn’s Octet. Mr. 
Mason’s rendering of his share in the Trio was 
very fine; but there was, again, as at the last time, 
a great drawback to its effectiveness in the piano. 
This was, again, one of Steinway’s, and, though 
better than the one used at the previous Matinée, 
it was still quite harsh, and too loud for the 
stringed instruments. The Octet is a very bril- 
liant composition for a double quartet, i. e. four 
violins, two violas, and two ’celli..—a small sym- 
phony in fact. It is very rich in coloring, and 
exceedingly Mendelssohnish in character. Alto- 
gether, this concert was a most satisfactory one, 
and might furnish an example to Mr. Eisfeld in 
one particular, i. e. the absence of any singing. 
Vocal performances certainly vary the entertain- 
ment a little, but unless they are particularly at- 
tractive, the variety is not a pleasant one, and 
had better be dispensed with. 

In connection with these two quartet concerts, 
I cannot refrain from mentioning a private en- 
tertainment of a similar nature, which took place 
one evening last week, at the house of one of our 
musical amateurs. The mistress of the family is 
a fine pianist, and frequently plays concerted 
music with some of our resident musicians. On 
the oceasion in question, BuRKE, E1srELp, and 
BEeRGNER, had promised their cdoperation for 
some quartets and quintets. I had the good for- 
tune to be one of three or four listeners invited. 
But, as at the last moment two of the musical 
gentlemen disappointed us, the programme was 
changed a la impromptu. An old viola and ’cel- 
lo were brought down from the garret, furnished 
with strings, the rubbish which had settled in 
them shaken out, and found to be very useful: 
We hada Trio of Mozart, for piano, violin and 
viola, in which the latter was played by an ama- 
teur violinist, while Mr. Burke retained his right- 
ful instrument. Then the ever-obliging artist 
made his wife (as he has christened his violin), 
sing for us, in two parts of Mendelssohn’s exquis- 
ite concerto, in the piano accompaniment of which 
the orchestra was ably supplied by Mrs. ———. 
And lastly, we had the pleasure of hearing a 
Trio of Beethoven, (No. 2 of his first) set, in 
which Mr. Burke came out in a new character, 
i. e. as a violoncellist, and acquitted himself most 
admirably. So, after all, we lost nothing by the 


failure of the first plan. 
The representation of Don Giovanni, last Wed- 


nesday, was one of the best, in all its components, 
which I have ever witnessed. ForMEs, irresist- 
ably funny in the first part of his Leporello- 
career, rouses one’s full admiration by his noble 
conception of the later phases of the character ; 
D’ANGRI, exquisite in her singing and perfect in 
her action; CARADoRI, making a more pains- 
taking and dignified Elvira than any I have ever 
seen; LAGRANGE, though growing sadly defi- 
cient in voice and delivery, yet always the earnest 
truthful actress; LABOcETTA, with his sweet 
| voice, making the most of his rather tame part; 
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and GAssIER, with only a trifle too much dignity 
marring the perfection of his Don Juan, all these 
made a most enjoyable ensemble. I hope you 
will have the opera in Boston before long, so as 
to hear for yourself the attractions it presents. 
Mr. ULLMANN is certainly an indefatigable 
impresario, and the public owes him much. Dur- 
ing the last season, he brought out Rossini’s /ta/- 
tana in Algieri, and last week he gave us Otello. 
Soon the Huguenots are to be produced, with so 
much extra expense and show, that Mr. Ulmann, 
in a touching appeal, throws himself upon the 
public and asks permission to increase the prices 
How the plan will work, can 
so 


of admission. 
hardly be foreseen. 





New York, Mar. 9.—Of our last Philhar- 
monic Concert, there is not much to be said 
that is favorable. 
performance which, like this, was without being 
There 


I never was present at any 


at all inferior, so absolutely unexciting. 
was but one feature in it calculated to rouse en- 
thusiasm (which it did), and that was Mme. 
D’ANGRI’s singing. We have never had any- 
thing like it at these concerts. Earnest and ar- 
tistic in everything she does, Mme. d’Angri was so 
fully appreciated on this occasion as to be encored 
after both numbers. The first of these was the 
delicious Voi chi sapete, from Mozart's * Figaro,” 
than which nothing were suited better for her 
smooth, luscious voice. It seemed to be even fit- 
ter for it than Vedrai carino, which assumed the 
encore, and which was not quite as fortunately 
delivered as in the opera. The lady’s other aria 
was Ah ! mon fils, from the “ Prophet,” which was 
so admirably rendered in every respect, that it 
made me long to hear her in the whole réle of 
Fidés. This she repeated in full when encored. 
The great novelty of the evening was the Sym- 
phony, which was by Ferdinand Hiller, and has 
been, as the programme told us, “ performed 
with great success in Germany.” From the 
same source we learn, too, that it was lent (in 
manuscript) to the N. Y. Philharmonic Society 
by the composer.” I must confess that it rather 
disappointed me, after the idea of Hiller’s com- 
positions, which his reputation had given me. It 
appeared, also, to tall dead upon the audience. 
The chief impression which it left upon me was 
that of its tameness. The only movement in 
which any spirit is to be discovered, is the last. 
In this, too, the melodic element is better repre- 
sented than in its predecessors. In these, in fact, 
it is sadly deficient; nor are the harmonic com- 
binations and effects striking enough to supply 
the other deficiency. It is, altogether, an unin- 
teresting work, and one in which you will discov- 
er but little more at the fourth or fifth hearing, 
than at the first; a pretty good proof that there 
is not much in it to be discovered. Very differ- 
ent this from a Symphony by Beethoven or Mo- 
zart, where the twentieth, or even fiftieth hearing 
will bring out new beauties, hidden before. The 
Overtures were a “ Faust” by Lind paintner a 
noisy, rather common-place affair, and Beetho- 


ven’s ever beautiful “ Coriolanus,” which was, 
however, greatly marred by the want of spirit 
which, emanating apparently from the Symphony, 
characterized the performance of the orchestra 
during the whole evening. The instrumental 
solos were in the hands (and mouth) of Messrs. 
Mason and Kikrer, the latter a most skilful 


performer on the clarinet. He played a very 





pleasing, melodious composition by Mr. Eisfeld, 
which we heard from him a few years ago. Mr. 
Mason rendered with his usual excellence, two 
movements from a Concerto for piano and orches- 
tra by Henselt, and interesting work, but well 
adapted to the spirit of the occasion by being 
singularly quiet and calm. 

On that evening, for the first time, I remounted 
Olympus, and mingled with the “ gods.” My ex- 
perience leads me to think that they have decid- 
edly the advantage, in our Academy, over the 
rest of the audience; for not only does the or- 
chestral music reach them in such a blended vol- 
ume as to produce an entirely different effect 
from that it has below, but every note of a solo 
instrument (even the piano), and every breath 
of the voice is heard as distinctly as if you were 
within two feet of the stage, instead of perhaps 
two hundred. One has a queer feeling in look- 
ing down from there, however, and I would 
hardly advise any one inclined to dizziness, to 
venture up there. 

The “ Huguenots” was brought out with great 
splendor last night, and, in spite of the increased 
prices and a severe snow storm, the house was 
quite full. The daily papers, however, can give 
you a better account thereof than I can, as I was 
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not present. 
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BOSTON, MAR. 13, 1858. 


Our Journal—New Arrangements. 


We are about to be emancipated. We have 
found a publisher. Henceforth we shall be what 
for six years we have longed to be, simply the 
Editor and not the Business Manager of our 
Journal. Ever since we started it we have united 
all the functions of editor, business manager, 
clerk, collector and pay-master in our own person. 
This has been a heavy weight, full of untold 
annoyances, and sadly interfering with the full 
and free carrying out of those very editorial ideals 
which we had most at heart. Neither in the high 
sense nor in the popular sense, neither to the 
exacting few nor to the many who require “ milk 


for babes” in Art, has our paper been all it would 
have been, had cares of business left us more free 
hours for thinking out and serving up all the right 
varieties of matter. Of this short-coming no one 


has been more conscious than ourselves; our main 


reliance meanwhile has been in the evidence of 


true intention, in the spirit of impartial loyalty to 
Art, which we are assured has first and last shone 
clearly through these columns, and in such not 
altogether hopeless approximation to our design 
as, with the aid of noble helpers and contributors, 
we have in spite of all been enabled to make. 
Now we shake off the business chains, and shall 
be more free to think and feel and write and seek 
welcome and instructive access to the sympathies 
of a much larger circle of readers. 

On the third of April Dwigut’s JouRNAL 
or Music will enter upon its Sixth Year and 
Thirteenth Volume, under the auspices as business 
managers and publishers of Messrs. OLIVER Dit- 
son & Co., well known as the most extensive 
music-publishers in the United States. They 
have abundant means of adding to it many desi- 
rable elements which we alone could not. They 

. 





will double its number of pages, without increas- 
ing its subscription price. They have agencies 
by which largely to expand its circulation every- 
where and make it widely sought and read. But 
it will be “ Dwight’s Journal of Music” still; with 
the same Editor; the same pledges of a high, 
impartial, independent tone; the same contribu- 
tors, and more; the same title, form and general 
beauty of external style; and with the addition 
of new claims to a more general regard. What 
we have done that was useful, we shall still do 
better, we trust, than before; old friends shall 
still know where to find us without turning aside 
from that true and upward way in Art in which 
they have kept us company, or led us while they 
seemed to follow us; and new friends we hope 
will welcome us when they find that we have 
words and sympathies for them more than they 
have hitherto perhaps supposed. 

We hope, therefore, that all our old friends and 
subscribers will stand by us, and will enter with 
us upon this new era of our musical journalism. 
Let your good cheer conduct us through the 
change ; continue to “assist” in the experiment, 
and so help it, spiritually and materially, to a good 
We, on our hand, are confident that we 
shall stand in a much better position than ever 
heretofore to serve the truest interests of Art and 


issue. 


Music in this country. 

SprciaAL Reavest.—Not quite yet can we shake off 
all the chains of business,—especially not the galling, 
thankless duties of collector. That is the fault of 
many of our Subscribers and Advertisers, who are de- 
linquent in their duty to us. It is all important to us, 
and we most respectfully and earnestly request, that 
those who owe us for the current year (ending this 
March 27th), and for years before this, will instantly 
remit the amount of the bills sent them to the ad- 
dress of J.S. Dwieut. 

— > 2 
Congregational Singing. 

On the principle of Audi alteram partem, we 
cheerfully give place to the following, in which 
we think there must be some truth. 


Brooklyn, March, 8, 1858. 

J. S. Dwight, Esq.—Dear Sir: I desire to offer 
my earnest protest against the position taken by your 
Brooklyn correspondent of last week upon the sub- 
ject of congregational singing. More especially do 
I repudiate the laudation of the musical performan- 
ces in Plymouth Church. As a victim to torments 
only to be appreciated by one who has in his tempe- 
rament some sensitiveness to chords and discords, I 
cannot patiently hear such a panegyric pronounced 
upon the authors of my misery. I am not whimsi- 
cally sensitive nor over-expectant when I attend 
public service; but when spiritual songs become, as 
in this instance, a Babel of noise—when to an organ 
constitutionally afflicted with the rickets and forever 
possessed of a quinsy in every one of its throats, is 
added a stentorian alto in which quantity is exemp- 
litied and quality ignored—said alto resolutely keep- 
ing some few seconds below the pitch ; some collapsed 
basses, and a few straining tenors who never attain 
the summit of their ambition, nor the pitch, and into 
the mouths of this inotley choir is put a tune which 
seems a compromise between “ We’ll not go home 
till morning!” and “ Down among the dead men,” 
I am in utter misery, and welcome the confused 
bourdonnement of the congregation as a grateful screen 
between my ear and the horrible, excruciating 
sound. It is not much short of amusing to cast a 
glance of the eye around during the distressing per- 
formance, and notice here and there faces which you 
perhaps recognize as habitués of the Philharmonic, 
now wrought up to the frenzy of despair. One can- 
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not but think of insects with pins run through them. 
Sir, the grating of a comb or the sensation of a flan- 
nel blanket between the tecth, would be sweet and 
soothing after the performances of Plymouth Church 
choir. There is much similarity between the “time” 
mentioned and the precision with which raw recruits 
perform their evolutions. Most assuredly to sing in 
such style, such music is little short of blasphemy. 
Surely no one would think of such an offertorium to 
a man of distinction—how much less to Him who 
embodies in himself all harmonies. Sir, I beg of 
you, by the obligations incumbent on you as in some 
sort a leader of the public notions upon this subject, 
to rebuke such retrogade ideas—to show the higher, 
sublimer standard of church worship through music, 
and utterly confound those who prate of choirs led 
by “ professors” (of chemistry or geology) and the 
vast noise of congregational singing. Ab, what a 
day shall that be for mankind, when in temples suited 
for the worship of the Soul of Beauty there shall 
go up from concordant voices songs of devotion 
which shall exalt every sense! Then, when man has 
learned that it is not volume alone which constitutes 
devotion, we shall have music truly exercising its 
appropriate influence upon mankind. Avaunt, then, 
upon those who would retard that day by callousing 
themselves to such distorted efforts as are weekly 
witnessed in Plymouth Church. : 
MALACCINCIO. 


— > 


Mr. Zerrahn’s Benefit Concert. 


There was a large assembly at the Music Hall last 
Saturday night, and had the weather not been so in- 
clement we doubt not the hall would have been 
filled completely. As it was, it was quite an enthusi- 
astic and successful entertainment, and the excellent 
condactor reaped from it some substantial bencfit. 
The selections did not average of so high a charac- 
ter as at the last two concerts, but they were generally 
fine and quite acceptable. Of course variety was 
more sought on a benefit occasion. Spohr’s Picture 
Symphony, Die Wethe der Tone (“ The Consecration 
of Tones”) has been often heard here in past years, 
but not recently. A translation by C. B. Burckhardt 
of Pfeiffer’s Poem, gave the listeners the thread fol- 
lowed in the musical allusions, and aided much the 
general understanding and enjoyment of the music. 
We do not think it a great Symphony, but it is full 
of artistic and poetic beauties, and is one of the best 
works of a masterly musician. There is certainly 
something very charming in the flowing, graceful 
melody with which sounds as it were first melt into 
music in the first movement, waking up all the songs 
of birds, and streams, as it flows on; the labyrin- 
thine interweaving of the parts is most artistic. 
Very noble, too, and solemn, are the religions Cho- 
rales introduced ; and that military march is one so 
captivating that we wonder all the bands have not 
got hold of it:—spare us, however, from hearing it 
reduced to the monotony of mere brass! 

Robert Schamunn’s Festival Overture on the 
Rhein- Wein Lied, was the novelty of the occasion. 
Composed for the Diioseldorf Festival of the Miin- 
nerchor Socicties of the Rhine region, its idea was 
to form an overture to a festival, to all the music 
that would follow, instead of to an opera. Hence 
for a pervading theme, he takes the popular old 
“ Rhine-Wine Song,” and after sufficient introduc- 
tion, and less and less remote allusion, and contra- 
puntal working up among the instraments, he brings 
in a male chorus and a tenor voice, who sing it, 
somewhat after the manner of the “ Choral Sympho- 
ny.” There was much that was beautiful and grand 
in it on first hearing, and we were greatly interested, 
but should not call it one of Schumann’s happiest 
inspirations. In its strength it was, nevertheless, 
refreshing after Spohr. The solo was well sung by 
Mr. ScuRavBSTADTER, and the choruses by the “ Or- 





pheus Club,” led by Mr. KretssMann, whose voices 
blended far more beautifully in the Musie Hall than 
in the Melodeon. The same was observable in their 
singing of Marschner’s Serenade, and of that much 
nobler, richer strain of harmony, the Wanderers 
Nachtlied hy Lentz. Never have the ‘“ Orpheus” 
done themselves more credit.—But to return to the 
orchestral pieces, the ever welcome “ Oberon” over- 
ture, which closed the concert, was the most delight- 
ful feature, the one thing perfect, of the evening. 
Like all the orchestral pieces it was finely rendered, 
with more subdued and sympathetic tone in the 
brass instruments than usnal. 

Mrs. Harwoop sang Ah! mon jils with admira- 
ble effect. Her fresh, true, firm and penetrating 
voice seemed to convey just the right color of every 
note, whether in the soprano or contralto region ; 
phrasing and dramatic accent excellent. Quiz la voce 
was less perfect, yet indicated rare powers of execu- 
tion. 

Mr. ZeRRABN, in honor to the occasion, appeared 
for once, after five years’ suspension, in his old char- 
acter of a flutist. (What a charm his flute always 
used to lend to the old Germania Orchestra!) In 
two elaborate solos, with orchestra, one an Andante 
and variations from Za Sonnamula. the other a Fan- 
tasia on themes from Za Fille du Regiment, he proved 
himself still as perfect a master of his instrament as 
we have had among us, and both his appearance and 
withdrawal after each piece were the signals for most 
hearty and prolonged applanse. 


—_-> 


The Ladies’ Fair. 

Never has the beautiful Music Hall looked more 
beautifully than this week. The Ladies have taken 
possession of it for their Charity Fair, and under the 
tasteful superintendence of Mr. Snell, the architect 
of the Hall, it has been transformed. The long rows 
of seats have disappeared, and in their places have 
risen graceful pavilions of colored, striped awnings, 
such as we see in Venetian and Oriental scenes upon 
the stage and in pictures. A pyramid of fragrant 
flowers rises in the centre of the hall, and the stage is 
bowered in evergreens, over which looks the statue of 
Beethoven, the noblest ornament of the hall. Two 
bowers rise, pagoda-like, on either side, one enshrin- 
ing the Post-mistresses, whom no administration 
could have the heart to rotate out of office: the other, 
a Temple of Flora, where surely the goddess presides 
in her own person over the flowery treasures, and the 
eye of the buyer forgets to watch the safety of his fra- 
grant purchase, lost in admiration of the presiding 
genius of this fairy-like pavilion. 

At the fect of Beethoven is an aquarium, full of lit- 
tle monsters of the deep, crawling and swimming in 
their transparent dwelling, and looking quite happy 
in the illusive glare of gas-light. 

The floor, the balconies, every seat, every available 
foot of standing room is crowded in the evening to 
excess, and the scene is as gay and picturesque as can 
be imagined. No end of pretty and costly things 
crowd the tables, but we cannot tell anything about 
them, for you look at the vendors, and not at their 
stock in trade. For there they sit, elegant matrons, 
fascinating the crowd scarcely less by their alluring 
tongues than the beautiful wives and lovely maidens 
We 
might perhaps, after the fashion of newspapers, go 


over whose heads fewer summers have passed. 


through the alphabet of fair names, but we doubt 
whether we could get beyond the letter C, nor dare to 
say whether Mrs. or Miss should bear away the palm 
of beauty. 

On Thursday evening Miss Fay delighted the vast 
audience with her exquisite vocalism. The unwonted 
sound roused from slumber the feathered warblers in 
their gilded cages, who raised their heads from be- 
neath their wings, and were fired to emulous rivalry 
by the sound. The higher the voice of the silk-clad 
singer rose, the more bird-like her runs and trills, 
the louder rose the clear responses of the feathered 
chorus, beginning always when the lady had a few 
bars rest, ringing out in full chorus and subsiding into 
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an approving silence as she began again. (An exam- 
ple worthy of imitation by all people who go to con- 
certs. The birds understand what is due to the sing- 
er.) The audience was equally delighted with the 
lady and the birds. The former was recalled from her 
cage as often as she retired, to receive the applause of 
the listeners, and the birds are there in permanent 
session. 

But we forbear,—and in the name of sweet Charity 
adjure all our readers to go before it is too late, and 
help the good work. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


Concerts are few in Boston for a week or two to 
come; while of Opera there is none, and as yet no 
speck upon the far horizon, so big as a man’s hand, 
of approaching rain. This week onr noble Music 
Hall reveals one of its finest capabilities, and serves 
Art and Charity at once, both day and evening, by 
the Ladies’ Fair. It is the loveliest spectacle of the 
kind, the most artistic and fairy-like, that we ever 
beheld. From the balcony, free from the presence 
of the crowd, you can feast your eyes and soul upon 
it for hours All forms of living. growing, artificial 
beauty there combiue in richest, swectest harmony. 
And there is music every evening ; sometimes a band, 
sometimes singers; once Miss Fay, accompanied at 
the piano, by Sig. Benpearr, sang to the dense 
standing crowd of upturned faces, to the delight of 
all. To-night there will be music of some kind 
(there are hints of an orchestra), and this most beau- 
tifal and fruitful Festival will close.....Next Tues- 
day is the Mrenprrssonn QuINTETTE CLUB’s 
night at Chickering’s, holding out choice attractions 
to the lovers of true classical music, for which, see 
announcement below.....The Afternoon Concerts 
of the OrcnEsTRAL UNION are to be resumed next 
Wednesday afternoon, with a good Symphony, over- 
ture and sparkling varieties, as usual.....Mr. AL- 
FRED Hix's Complimentary Concert, so mercilessly 
scattered by the storm a few weeks since, is now 
fixed for next Saturday evening, and will lose no 
interest by the postponement.....Mt. Ecknarpt’s 
first public production here of Mendelssohn's Lohge- 
sang, or “ Hymn of Praise,” is announced for Satur- 
day, the 27th, at the Tremont Temple. His choir 
will be composed of members of the Mendelssohn 
Choral Society....... The German Trio’s fourth 
Concert takes place to-night. | 


‘The hot months are coming, with dog-days and 


brass music, and our readers will be glad to learn 
that a movement is on foot to furnish Boston with a 
genuine old-fashioned Band, with reeds, French 
horns, &c., instead of the usnal coarse monotony of 
cornets and The “ Germania Military 
Band” propose to increase their number to thirty in- 
struments, and were to organize this week for prac- 
tice with seven clarinets, two fintes, two bassoons, 
four French horns, four trumpets, &e., &e., to the end 
of keeping themselves in readiness for any calls for 
band music of a better order than mere brass; such 
as evening concerts on the Common, serenades, civic 


Sax-tubas. 


processions, festivals, promenade concerts in the Mu- 
This involves 
for them a large expense for new uniforms, instru- 
ments, &e., which the Band sre not able to incur in 
anticiptation of engagements ; and to meet this they 


sie Hall, as well as military parades. 


will soon give a Grand Military Concert in the Ma- 
sie Hall, which it will become all who are weary of 
the age of brass to patronize. 


Mr. Barry, a voung artist of decided talent, has 


just exeented a capital and most speaking crayon 


portrait of our “ Diarist,” which all the readers of 
these pages must be interested to see. They should 
know how “ Brown” looks, after so long tasting the 
flavor of his quaint and charming fancies, reminis- 
cences and pertinent opinions and suggestions with 


regard to all things musical. The picture may be 
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seen at Mr. Barry's studio in Liberty Tree Block, 
corner of Washington and Essex streets..... Our 
German * Orpheus Club” are preparing soon to give 
a Concert of Sacred Music, including some of the 
Chorals by Bach, which ought to be sung more or 
less by all our Choral Societies, by way of holding 
up a higher standard in the general wash and deluge 
of bad psalmody.....The “ Orchestral Union” im- 
proved their oceasion last Wednesday by giving or- 
chestral concerts, afternoon and evening, in Worces- 
ter. Becthoven’s Fifth Symphony was played entire 
—the first time, fancy, that any entire Symphony has 
been heard in the “rural districts.”....A ‘Grand 
Opera Concert” was given at Manchester, N. H. this 
week, by Mr. G. W. Stratton, the musie consisting 
of eleven of the principal pieces from his new Amer- 
ican Opera, “The Bueeancer.”. The words and 
sketch of the libretto, written by Mr. James FRanK- 
LIn Firrs, as given on the progiamme are pathetic 
and romantic in the extreme, and are founded on the 
adventures of the Kidd. The 
Manchester critics seem delighted with the inusic. 


famous Captain 


The “ Huguenots” has been a great success at the 
New York Academy. 


next.—MareTzeK, fresh from Charleston and Ha- 
vana, opens at the Philadelphia Academy on Mon- 


Fry’s “Leonora” will come 


day, with Gazzantoa in La Favorita. 


The following is a list of the additions to the Li- 
brary of the Harvard Musical Association, during 
the past year. 

Tur Lire or Hannen. 


444. London, 1857. 
Don GIovaNnni. (Score.) 


By Victor Scheelcher. pp. 


Leipzig. 


A Serirction or ANcrIENT PSALM Metopnrtes, by F. 
E. Oliver. pp. 42. 
(Presented by Dr. F. E. Oliver.) 


Bacn’s Werke. Vol. vi. 
(Presented by Nathan Richardson.) 


Dwicut’s JouRNAL oF Music. Vols. ix., x. 
Tuer CASTLE IN THE WILDERNESS. (George Sand.) 


ANNUAL Reports of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
London, from 1837 to 1855, inclusive. 

CaTatocur (and Supplement) of the Library of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. 

Prospectus of the Grand Handel Musical Festival 
at the Crystal Palace in 1857. 

ANALYsEs of the Oratorios, the Messiah and the 
Creation, Mozart’s Requiem, and Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn of Praise, written for the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, by G. A. Macfarren. 

(Presented by Dr. J. B. Upham.) 


Cmciita, eine Zeitschrift fiir die Musikalische Welt. 
Gottfried Weber & S.W. Dehn. Berlin. 13 vols. 

CotLEcTIon des Septuors, Sextuors, Quintetti, Qua- 
tuors et Trios pour Instruments a Cordes, de Beet- 
hoven. Réduits pour Piano Seul. 21 Nos. 


Boston, Jan. 18, 1858. 


Music Abrowd. 


Parts.—There is something rotten in the state of 
the administration of the Théatre-Italien. With 
such artists as Mario and Alboni, if properly manag- 
ed, no establishment should fall off in its attraction. 
M. Calzado seems to have wearied his public with his 
ventures on new prima donnas, not one of whom has 
been a success; and yet he persists in adhering to his 
faith in débutantes. Flotow’s Martha is in rehearsal, 
for Mademoiselle Saint-Urbain, and will be shortly 
brought out. Madame Nantier-Didiée has a part in 
it. Grisi is expected next month, and a new impetus 
will be given tothe performance. The theatre will 
remain open during the whole of the month of April. 
La Gazza Ledra, Don Giovanni, and Il Giuramento 
are in rehearsal.—Mr. Ambrose Thomas’ lively opera, 
Le Caid, has been revived at the Opéra-Comique with 
success. The principal parts are sustained by Mdlle. 
Héritier, Mad. Decroix, MM. Faure, Sainte-Foy, 
Ponchard, and Nathan. Fra Diavolo is performing 
three times a-week without any decrease of attraction. 
One of the great features of the performance, on the 
occasion of Madame Ugalde’s benefit, will be the 
appearance of that accomplished danseuse and great 
favorite of the public, Mdlle. Fanny Cerito.—The 
mother of M. Gounod, composer of the new opera, 
Le Medecin malgré lui, lately brought out at the 
Théatre-Lyrique, died the day following its produc. 





tion.—Herr Richard Wagner has arrived in Paris, 
having been engaged, it is said, to bring out Tan- 
hauser at the Grand-Opéra. 





Lonpon—La Zingara is the title given to the 
Italian version of Mr. M. W. Balfe’s popnlar opera 
of the Bohemian Girl produced in its new form, for 
the first time*in this country, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, on Saturday Feb. 6. The cast was as 
follows :—Count Arnheim, Signor Belletti; Devils- 
hoof Signor Vialetti: Florestein, Signor Mercuriali: 
Thaddeus, Signor Ginglini; Arline, Mlle. Picco- 
lomini; Queen of the Gipsies, Mile. Saunier. 

In the last ten years the Sacred Harmonic Society 
has given 196 concerts, more than one fourth of which 
have heen devoted to Elijah. The Messiah has been 
given 48 times within the same period. Handel's 
Samson was to be given on the 3d inst., Sims Reeves 
sustaining the tenor part. 


The following was the nrogramme of one of the 
last Crvstal Palace Concerts. and is a fair specimen 
of the programmes which have heen given every 
Saturday for months: 


Overture (Athalie)— Mendelssohn: Aria. “ Ah, 
perfido.” Madame Borchardt—Beethoven: Fantasia 
for violin, Mr. Watson—Perrv; Song, “ Fruhlings 
Toaste.” Herr Deck—Lachner; Symphonv No. 4— 
R. Schumann; Dnet. “ O lieto momento!” Madame 
Borchardt and Herr Deck—Boieldieu ; Scherzo from 
Svymphonv No. 1—Mendelssohn: Song. “T dreamt 
that I dwelt.’ Madame Borchardt—Balfe : Baecha- 
nalian Song. Herr Deeck—Dorn; Triumphal March 
from the tragedy of Tarpeia (first time of perform- 
ance)—Beethoven. Conductor—Mr. A. Manns. 


Miss AranELta Gopparp is again reaping fame 


by her performances of classical music. Her pro- 
gramme for Feb. 2, was as follows : 
Sonata in F major, Pianoforte and Violin. ............. Haydn 


Grand Sonata in @ minor, “Didone Abhandonata,” 
(Seena Tragion), Op. O06. circ cvcesasccaces Clementi 
Prelude and Fneue, in A minor (A la Tarentella,) from 
Rook 9 of F. C. Griepenkerl|’s ‘‘ Complete Col- 
lection of the Pianoforte Works of Bach”...J S. Bach 
frand Sonata in K major. On 24............ Se 
Grand Trio in C flat, Pianoforte, Violin, snd Violoncello 
Beethoven 
Haydn’s sonata (savs the Mus. World) was plaved 
to perfection by Miss Goddard and M. Sainton, one 
of the most consummate masters of the classical style 
now living. The freshness and vigor of this work— 
which, though it has no minuet and trio, is on an 
extended plan—are remarkable, and the wonder is 
that it should have been so long neglected. The 
sonata of Clementi is the grandest and most largely 
developed of all the pianoforte compositions of that 
very eminent master. Each of the three movements 
is in the minor kev, and yet the sonata, as a whole, 
exhibits an extraordinary variety. 





Advertisements. 


GERMAN TRIO. 
FOURTH SEASON. 

Mr. CARL GARTNER announces that the FOURTH Musical 
Soirée will take place at Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms, THIS 
EVENING, March 6th, assisted by Miss HARDWICK, and 
Messrs. T. H. HINTON and C. EICHLER. 

Beethoven’s © minor Trio for Violin, Viola and Violoncello, 
and Trio by Fesca, will be performed. 

See programmes at music stores. Concert at 744 precisely. 

Tickets to set of Six Concerts, 83 Half set, $1.50. Single 
ticket $1. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
NINTH SEASON, 
HE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB'S Seventh Con- 
cert will take place on TUESDAY EVENING, Mar. 16. at 
Messrs. CaicKERING’s Rooms. They will be assisted by Mr 
J.C. D. Parker, Pianist. 

Beethoven's No. 3, in C, of the Razoumouffsky Quartettes — 
Grand Piano Trioin E flat, by Schubert—Mende!ssohn’s Piano 
Variations in E flat, etc., will be performed. 

See programme at musie stores. Concert at 734 precisely. 

Half Package of Four Tickets, Two Dollars. Single tickets, 
75 cents each. 


TO PUBLISHERS. 

The undersigned, in consequence of a change of publishers, 
will relinquish the printing of the Journal of Music after the 
lst of April. He is now prepared to contract for the printing 
of a paper of similar size and style, on very favorable terms. 

He would take this opportunity to return his thanks to the 
Musical Profession for the liberal patronage extended to him 
in years past, and wouldbe happy to see them, and any others 
who may have occasion for his services, at his NEW AND 
BEAUTIFUL OFFICE, Savings Bank Building, 34 School St. 
where he has every requisite for FINE JOB PRINTING. 


EDW. L. BALCH. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


ANNOUNCE 


That they will issue on the 8d of April, and continue to pub- 
lish every week thereafter, 


’ , q . 
Dwight's Journal of Music. 
Eich number will contain sixTsen Pages, of the same 
handsome quarto form and the same beauty of externel style, 
which have heretofore characterized the Journal of eight pages 

From two to four pages each week will be filled with CHorox 
Mustc. 

The literary contents will, as heretofore, relate mainly to 
the Art of Music, but with glances at the whole World of Art 
and of Polite Literature; including, from time to time—l1. 
Critical Reviews of Concerts, Oratorios, Operas; with timely 
Analyees of the netable Works performed, accounts of their 
Composers, &e. 2. Notices of New Music. 3. Musical News 
from all parts. 4. Correspondence from musical persons and 
places. 5. Essays on musical styles, schools, periods, authors, 
compositions, instruments, theories ; on Musical Education ; 
on Musie in its Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Mu- 
siv in the Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Cham- 
ber, and the Street, &o. 6. Translations from the best Ger- 
map and French writeys upon Musie and Art. 7. Oceasional 
Notices of Sculpture, Painting, Books, the Drama, &e. 8. 
Original and Selected Poems, short Tales, &c. 

The Editorial management will remain with Joan S. Dwieat, 
who is pledged to conduct the paper in the same fair and 
independent spirit, which has won for “ Dwigat’s JouRNAL OF 
Music” its high name among Art journals during the past six 
years. He will be asvisted still by the same able corps of 
correspondents and contributors, including the “ Diarist ” and 
author of the much admired “ Brown Papers’; while new 
correspondents and reporters from all quarters will from time 
to time be added, thus making the Journal as complete and 
true ap organ as possible of Musical Art and Musical Culture 
in this country, and indispensable to every family and indi- 
vidual of musical and artistic taste. 

Tue Price or Sunscription will be but $2, per annum, (by 
Cartier $2 60), payable in advance General and Local Agents 
are wanted ip all parts of the United States and Canadas, to 
whom the most liberal per-centage on subscriptions will be 
allowed. 

All subscriptions aud correspondence may be directed to 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


277 WASIIINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





Note To ADVERTISERS.—The wide circulation of this paper 
renders it a wost advantageous medium of advertixing to Music 
Publishers, Teachers, Piano-forte Manufacturers and Dealers, 
and to all partics whose relations to Music make a publicity of 
their business or profession desirable. It will include among 
its list of weekly recipiests Colleges, Seminaries Musical So- 
cieties, and Teacherr of note in the United States and Canada, 
together with thousands of the musical public. 


CONCERT. 


MK H. ECKHARDT begs leave to announce to the public 
of Boston and vicinity that he will give a Grand Vocal end 
Instrumental Concert in the 


TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On Saturday Evening, March 27, 1858, 


Whe he will have the kind assistance of the MENDELSSONN 
CHORAL SOCIETY, with other Vocal and Instrumental aid, 
in the performance of the 

Hymn of Praise, by Mendelssohn, 


first time in Boston entire, with Grand Orchestra. Further 
particulars of the Concert will be duly announced 

(> Special Rehearsals on Saturday the 13th inst. and on 
Sunday the l4th, wita String Quartet, at Messrs. Hallett & 
Davis's Warerooms. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


NEW SERIES OF 
AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
By the Orchestral Union, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


CARL ZERRARN,............ Conductor. 


(G>Doors open at 2—Concert to commence at 3 o’clock, 
(Package of Six tickets, $1. Single tickets, 25 cts. 





— THE-— 
COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALFRED HILL, 

(Late of the Musical Exchange,) 

Will take place 
On Saturday Evening, March 20th, 1858. 
(>> Further particulars will be duly announced. 
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PRINTING-OFFICE REMOVED ! 


EDWARD. L. BALCH 
I AS removed his Establishment from No. 21 School Street 
to more spacious apartments in the New Savings 

Bank Building, No. 34 School Street, where, with 
large additions of material, and the aid of STEAM POW ER, 
he is prepared to execute all descriptions of 

MUSIC and#JOB PRINTING, 
with even more than his usual NEATNESS, ACCURACY and 
PROMPTNESS. 

Thankful for past favors, he would respectfully solicit the 
continued patronage of his friends and the public. 

‘ame, March 6th, 1858. 


FIRST PREMIUM IM PIANO- FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 
Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856: 





FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


* Por most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
ST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


BF 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 


TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


GEORGE WIL Ul AM W ARREN, 


(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


N LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 


PPL PLD AOL 


EDWARD a. “BALCH, 





Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9 9 Broadway, N.Y. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
Now Ready, 


OCTAVO EDITION OF GRATORIOS, 
The following new volumes : 
HAYDN’S SEASONS, (bd. scarlet cloth).....$1 63 


MENDELSSOHN’S 95th PSALM, “ ena let 
us sing,” (paper)....- pe aieeiomewel. 
ROSSINIT’S ST ABAT M AT E IR, “(ba. s se carlet cl.) 1 00 
ROMBERG’S LAY OF THE BELL, (paper) ..-63 
SPOHR’S LAST JUDGMENT, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 25 
Do. do. (paper covers) ..75 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


POR THE DIFFUSION OF 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
SABILLA NOVELLO’S VOICE AND VOCAL 


ART, (with anatomical illustrations,).........25 
SILCHER’S SUCCINCT INSTRUCTIONS for 
the Guidance of Singing Schools and Choral 
RE a Res 
NAGELI AND PFEIFFER’S PART-SONGS 
AND CHORUSES, in Progressive Order, 
for the Cultivation of i gi aa vovccel 50 
ORGAN | MUSIC. 
BACH, SEB'N. The ahieabieh 18 ainedn and 
Fugues (The Well-tempered Clavichord), ed- 
ited by W. FF. Best, vocccvessecsves Seles Seieeah ae 


Or in é books, each, 1 50 
RINK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, op. 


55, carefully revised and corrected,.....++0+03 
Or in 6 books, each, 


75 
75 


Any of the above works will be forwarded post free 
on receipt of the published price. 


J. A. NOVELLO, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACHL begs leave to state to the citizens of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give instruction in 
Piano-Forte playing to small! classes. 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner ot teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

For further information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 
Tonic Hall, Roxbury; or address at the music stores of O. 
Ditson & Co. or Russell & Richardson ; 

Ocroper, 1857. 


J. C. D. PARKER, 
Instructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 


or at this office. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


ADOLPH KIELB LOCK, 


Crarher af the iaun aud Singing, 
U.S. HOTEL. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


¢. BREUS 1 N «G, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


MUSIC - AND JOB PRINTING ‘OFFICE, 





RUSSELL & RICHARDSON 


Have just published the following New Music :— 


SOUVENIR DU BALLET: a Collection of Dances arranged 
for Piano-Forte, by Carl Bergmann. 








No. 1—Lamoureux Galop de Faust, (D) 4.00.00 eee eee .. 40 

No. 2—Polka Bohemienne de Faust. (G) 4 .-40 

No. 8—Polka Diaboliqne de Faust, (C) 4,....-++0005 40 

No. 4—Polka Mazurka de Faust, (D) 4,....-..-+-66 .40 

No. 5—Ottiglia L’ Alloggio Militaire, (D) 4,.....+.++eee0+- 40 
Serenade Polka, (E)4..........ceceeeeeees Wm By ey 25 
Dinner Bell Potka, (F) 4,..........s00ccceee P. S. Gilmore, 25 
Poesy Schottische, (B fiat,) 5,........000e eee F. Ww. Smith, 25 
Fairy Tales. Brilliant Waltz, (A) 5.........-- 35 
O mio Kimorso. La Traviata, (C) 4 
ere tr : 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

Ida Fay. Song and Chorus, (F)8,......+ ++. F. W. Smith, = 
Come o'er the hills to the Sea, Love. (A flat) 3, * 
The Friends my heart holds dear, (A) 8,...... * 2B 
Food night ro thee, dearest. Serenade. (B me % * 25 
What the Spirits did in a horn Comic. (D) 3 “ 25 
Swiss Girl’s Song of Home, (E flat) 3........- \ Friedrich,” 25 
Hark, the Vesper hymn is stealing, (F) 4,...Thomas Ryan, 25 
Rule Columbia, National Song. (A) 3,.... J W. Turner, 25 
Mrs. Malone. Comic. (G) 3,........0e0e+0- so 25 
1 long to see thy smile, Mother, (E fiat) om “ 25 





Saw ye not my bonnie lass, (F) é : 25 
May of the Valley, (G) 3,... Geo. F. Root, 25 
EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 

The letters after the name of each of the above pieces signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a seale of figures. ranning from 1, [which represents 
very easy,] inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult music.} 

0G> For fuil explanation, see “ THE MUSICIAN’S GUIDE,” 
a large quarto of 80 pages, containing the Life of Thalberg, 
analysis of 4000 celebrated Musical Works, Musical Engravings, 
and two beautiful pieces of Music, &e —a book of great value 
to ALL Musicians. Sent to any address on the receipt of FOUR 
CENTS in stamps, to defray postage expenses. Direct your 
application to 


RUSSELL & RICHARDEON, 
ys 291 hecleaiatnediaie Street, Boston. 


rey i i's 
CAMPAGEOLTS VIGLIR METHOD, 

NEW AND vanuuinets E sowie on the Mechanism 
fA of Violin Playing. Divided into Parts, with the requisite 
Explanatory Remarks. 1582 Progressive Lessons for Two Vio- 
lins, and 118 Studies for One Violin only. By B. CAMPAGNOLI. | 
Price $5. 

Published by Oliver Ditson & Co, 277 Washington St. 
Sold by all Music Dealers. 


MRS. J. i: LONG, 
VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 


Address at Winthrop House, ais 














Mies ZERDANELYI, 


The Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to announce that 
he will give Lessons on the Piano-Forte. 

For particulars please to apply at his residence, 31 Somerset 
Street. May be found at home on Mondays and Saturdays, 
from 1 to 2 o’clock. 





JOB PRINTING neat a po wal cecal at A Olio, 
Snieeaeeten aaa sentient lla 
s. 8. BALK, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


Rooms at Rev A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 





G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s works. 











SIGN OR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 


Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 ‘Pieaieey Street. | 

















SCHULTZE, 


IVES Instruction on the ‘WARE, the PIANO-FOKTE, 
J and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- | | 
dence, vad 8s. mainline or at the Music Stores. 


OTTO DRES SEL, 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


WwW IL LI A M 


TERMS OP ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, perline............ ~~ CC 
Each subsequent insertion, per line............ 5 cts. 
For one column, _ lines) firstinsertion...... $12.00 

Do each subsequent. .. .$6.00 


Special notices ( leatied), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quays in advance. 


No. 34 SCHOOL STREET. 


re eaea* 





























